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COAL TO DYESTUFF 


h quality of our products is made possible 


because the whole process of manufacture is performed by 


This includes: 
ing the coal. 
ng the coal. 


Recovery of by-products as Benzol, Toluol, Naphthalene, 


Manufacturing from these products the various interme 
diates required. 


The manufacture of the dyes themselves. 


careful standardization before delivery. 
‘his insures uniform shipments so that the user can 
depend on his colors always coming to him the same. 
the policy of “quality first” always, plus the determina 
build a permanent 100% American Dyestuff 


industry. 


Our line of colors is now so extensive that we do 
not publish a list of products but invite your 
inquiries. 


With quality goes service also and our labora- 
tories and chemists are at your service for the 
submission of your problems or your samples 
for matching 
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THE THUNDERS OF SILENCE 


Failure of Dyers to Confide in Dye Manufacturers Fairly Shouts Ineffi- 
ciency, and Keeps Alive the Rule-of-Thumb Methods of 9,000 Years Ago 














N ancient I:gypt the man who fol 
lowed the calling of a professional 
dyer was socially a quite impossible 
person. The Egyptian “400” knew 
him not; his name never appeared upon 
the calling lists of People who Mat 


tered. He never received a bid to any 
of the smart little luncheons or teas 
which enlivened the progress of the 


Cairene social season, and his presence 
in any select gathering would have been 
as welcome as a U-boat in a merchant 
fleet, and would have been an immedi- 
ate signal to raise the dreaded cry of 
“Trun ’im aout!’* accompanied by a 
hurry call for half a hundred of the 
Marster’s personal regiment of Archaic 
Archers or Javelin Jugglers. 

Moreover, it was writ large upon the 
Fgyptian statute books, without any 
qualifying clauses or amendments—or 
tear-stains, either-—that the dyer of 
those days could not even live where he 
elected. Not for him were the joys of 
jumping up from a breakfast in the resi- 
dential suburbs of Thebes, sprinting like 
mad to catch a chariot at the corner 
of Qsiris Poulevard and Rameses 
Street, and then burying himself in his 


"Egyptian idiom, signifying forcible ejection 


current copy of the Egyptian Dyestuff 
Papyrits all the rest of the way down to 
the dye house. Not much! He was a 
serf, and for him and his fellow crafts- 
men a special quarter of the town was 
set aside. Here he was born and was 
trained by his father; here he practiced 
his profession and raised his family, 
and here he passed away. When he 
awoke in the morning his work was 
practically under his nose, ready to be- 


gin. FHlis neighbors on both sides were 
in the same business and so was his 


friend, Ptolemy Ptsmith, on the next 
block. “Good old Tol,” he may 
have mused at times, “I must sneak 
around some day to peep over his back 
wall and see how he gets that light in- 
digo shade.”’ He carried all 
his formulas under his shaven scalp, 
having acquired them from his father, 
and when that old gentleman had finally 
dyed for the last time and become a 
shade himself, his chances of learning 
any more about his profession were 
greatly diminished. Thus he passed his 
entire life in the atmosphere of his 
trade, and seldom left the confines of 
his community. The laws did not en- 
courage that. 
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This may seem a trifle harsh, this 
rigid segregation. But there were rea- 
sons for it which do not exist nowadays. 
In the first place, so assiduously did our 
hero apply himself to his work that he 
may be said to have fairly wallowed in 
it. The dyer knows full well the num- 
ber of times it is possible to splash 
oneself during the course of, say, a 
year. So it was with his ancient pro- 
totype, the only difference being that 
the medley of stains did not come off 
with his garments at night, because his 
idea of a complete suit of clothes—he 
worked under a broiling sun much of 
the time—would have made even a 
modern interpretative dancer despair. 
He possibly may have entered the dye 
bath himself now and then to greater 
or less degrees, either by accident or 
design—or at least have reached into 
it to recover articles dropped therein. 
We do not know, but the facts are that 
in time he became a veritable walking 
color card for his own repertoire of 
hues. An old hand, who had been at 
the game for years, eventually found 
himself a spectacle which caused horses 
to shy violently and frightened children 
into hysterics, for the colors were of 
excellent fastness to both light and 
washing, and simply had to wear off. 
In addition, the dyer was perpetually 
smeared with other chemicals of the 
trade, which imparted to his person an 
aroma that constantly advertised his 
business for the benefit of those to lee- 
ward of him, and was extremely offen- 
sive to people who were unused to it. 
Hence, as we have intimated, he was 
utterly persona non grata, a pariah and 
an outcast. 


Now, if we have been having a little 
amusement at the expense of the earli- 
est dyer we have any record of, we 
have done so for the purpose of calling 
atiention to the great change in his 
status through the thousands of years 
which have elapsed since that time. 
To-day he occupies what might be 
termed the keystone position of one of 
the most important industries in the 
world. He has colors to work with 
and facilities for applying them which 


were not dreamed of even threescore 
years ago. His art has developed by 
leaps and bounds in the past half-cen- 
tury until it now is a matter requiring 
thorough technical training and constant 
study to maintain the standards already 
in force. 

To him the textile mills and spinners 
send their best products in the shape of 
cotton, wool and. silk, in hanks or 
fabrics. To him the dve manufacturer 
sends his wares, some dyes intended for 
use on one of these and some for others. 
No matter how rapid the output of 
these two producers, the finished goods 
cannot be marketed any faster than the 
dyer can perform his work. No matter 
how good the quality of the dyes or 
textile materials, the value of the re- 
sults is limited inexorably by the dyer’s 
skill in the practice of his profession. 
He literally holds in the hollow of his 
hand the reputations of his manufac- 
turer clients. 

In the days which we have touched 
upon, the dyer worked largely by rule- 
of-thumb methods. His task was easier, 
it is true, for he was required to apply 
but comparatively few and simple col- 
ors. But he understood the application 
of these so thoroughly that it is doubtful 
whether he could have turned out better 
work by following written formulas and 
weighing out his reagents with meticu- 
lous care, for his judgment in matters 
of that sort was developed almost to the 
point of being a “sixth sense.”” But to- 
day our variety of colors has expanded 
so rapidly that it has outstripped our 
knowledge of how to apply all of them 
to the best advantage, and the problems 
are now so involved and so numerous 
that no longer can any one man have a 
complete knowledge of each branch of 
the art. And yet in some dye houses 
the, rule-of-thumb methods are still 
dominant. In many cases they have 
heen swept away, but in far too many 
more they seem to die hard. 
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It is safe to say that 90 per cent of | 


the complaints which are afterwards 


made of dyed fabrics spring from sins | 


of omission and commission in the dye 
house. We are aware that liberal al- 
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C lowances must be made for the times dyers, who have been the principal of- 
y when dyers have been rushed to death, fenders, are unable to devote the neces- 
e and also for the times when they have sary capital to the maintenance of spe- 
g been obliged through force of circum- cial laboratories. In this case they still 
it stances to make substitutions knowingly have a way of insuring that the best use 
y of colors intended for other uses. But is made of the dyes purchased. They 
the bulk of the trouble is still due to too can at any time go direct to the dye 
rs little co-operation between the dyer and manufacturer and obtain accurate in- 
yt the dye manufacturer. formation—provided that they, in turn, 
oT In order to insure getting the proper are willing to be equally frank and 
er results, the dyeing establishment should open. Misguided reticence on the part 
or maintain its own research department in of some of our dyers as to the purpose 
S. charge of a competent dye chemist. If for which a dye is bought has done as 
of it is regarded as next door to impossible much and more to injure the reputation 
ds to obtain such a man ready-made, so to of the industry generally than all the 
he speak, any good chemist who has German propaganda put together. It 
er studied the dye field at all can equip will be remembered that in the days 
or himself to minister to the special needs when Hans the Salesman came around 
pe- of an establishment without the loss of _ to sell dyes he always insisted on know- 
r’s too much valuable time. The point is ing what the buyer had in mind. Then, 
on. to start him at it, and to give hima free if he felt that his customer was asking 
his hand, with plenty of authority, after for the wrong class of color he recom- 
Ac- acquainting him with the most pressing mended something better suited to his 
problems. This insures the presence of needs, and if he saw that the man he 
ed an executive possessing adequate knowl- was selling to was attempting an un- 
ile- edge of how to tackle the difficulties. familiar task, he immediately cabled for 
ier, An ideal arrangement is to make him a : 
ply = in oo company. eee a  # 
-ol- This procedure obtains practically in i 9 
ion | every case among the larger mills, of i YOU cant afford 
‘ful which the Arnold Print Works is a i 
tter typical example. This organization has i to use any but the | 
and consistently obtained better results than i 
icu- many by reason of the excellence of its i ‘ finest i 
ters research department, where carefully i Oil Soluble Colors i 
the | conducted tests are constantly carried i i 
to- out. By this means the executives of ' : i 
ded | the company have known in advance j We Manufacture the Finest i 
our | what results to expect; hit-or-miss } ; 
hem | methods have been head toa mini- i OIL ORANGE 
ems | mum; they have been able to avoid | OIL RED 
rous | Many a “bad buy” in the matter of dves. i OIL BROWN 
vea have saved much money which i OIL YELLOW 
h of | might otherwise have been sacriffced j i 
uses | upon the altar of ignorance. ; OIL BLUE 
still It is true that many of the smaller OIL MAHOGANY 
have 
nany We Can Match Special Colors 
nt of | 
rards | SIZING SPECIALTIES CO. 
sins Incorporated 
— JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Carl the Chemist to come over and 
show him how to go about it. No won- 


der domestic competition never even 
lifted its head! 

Such service the American dyer can 
still have, if he will but make use of it. 
Too many persist in refusing to divulge 
to the manufacturer the kind of goods 
they intend to dye with their purchases. 
The result has been very sad indeed, 
and it has hurt the manufacturer, at 
whose door the fault should not be laid 
whenever there is dissatisfaction. To 
all complaints the cry has been raised: 
“Blame it on American dyes,” but this 
excuse fast becoming worn out. 
American dye manufacturers are 
equipped to render very efficient aid to 
the dyer. They solicit applications for 
that aid, and the dyer who does not 
call upon them when he is in doubt is 
hurting himself and hurting the reputa- 
tion of the industry. He is a misfit cog 
in the machinery with which we are 
preparing to fight the Hun’s commercial 
invasion, and it is high time that he real- 


is 
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American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


: Factories: 
Harrison, N. J. 


‘eepenmnenennsnentiy. 
OLIVE DRAB COMBINATIONS 


DIRECT 
Amanil Fast Yellow FF 
Amanil Brown RC 
Amanil Fast Grey BR 
Amanil Geranine BB 
SULPHUR 
Sulphur Yellow R 
Sulphur Yellow Brown GG 
Sulphur Yellow 3B 
Sulphur Black RN 
ACID 
Amacid Fast Yellow R 
Amacid Fast Brown G 
Amacid Cloth Red B 
Amacid Blue Black KN 
CHROME 
Alizarine Yellow 3G 
Alizarine Brown G 
Amacid Chrome Red BB 
Alizarine Blue Black BB 
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New England Office: 

87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Southern Office: 

Danville, Va. 


Nyack, N. Y. 
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ized that our chances of victory depend 
entirely upon complete co-operation. 

With this co-operation it is perfectly 
possible to defeat the invader, preserve 
the budding industry for future growth, 
and maintain for him a supply of dye- 
stuffs which can never again be cut off 
as it was in 1914. Let us find among us 
no more “throwbacks” to the days of 
ancient Egypt. 
NOMENCLATURE OF AMERI- 

CAN DYES 

With the universal cry for standardi- 
zation in the dye industry filling the 
air, there has much been written re- 
garding the application of this excel- 
lent principle to the nomenclature of 
dyes. Praiseworthy though the spirit 
of the thing may be, the desire to de- 
velop an American nomenclature, while 
stil! young, has already shown a marked 
tendency to result in as much eventual 
confusion as the German system, with 
its thousands of names. The only pos- 
sible benefit from changing is the over- 
throw of German propaganda, and by 
the time everyone has unlearned the 
(German superfluity of names and ac- 
quired the superfluity which threatens 
to swamp us over here, German propa- 
ganda will have become a thing of the 
past anyway. We must have American 
names for our dyestuffs without ques- 
tion, but the growing tendency on the 
part of manufacturers to each coin his 
own names for his line is too much of a 
good thing, and will turn the industry 
into a new Babel of Tongues unless 
halted. A writer who signs himself 
“Westford” in the Textile IVorld Jour- 
nal believes that we must go slow, and 
makes some helpful suggestions in a 
recent article appearing in that publi- 
cation. With his views we are in full 
accord, and are presenting his article 
herewith for the benefit of our readers: 

An association of American dvestuft 
manufacturers having been formed, it 
is perhaps not out of order to suggest 
matters for its consideration. From 
the consumer’s point of view, at least, 


it is a matter of some concern what the ' 


newly made American dyes shall be 
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called. After the standardization of the 
product, the nomenclature is surely sec- 


ond in importance, and the time to act. 


is before a heterogeneous collection of 
names derived from towns, cities, manu- 
turers and dealers, together with the 
qualifying adjectives implying fastness, 
and various letters or numerals of more 
or less significance, becomes too firmly 
established in the minds of all con- 
cerned, as well as in the advertising lit- 
erature. 

We are all too familiar with the con- 
ditions prevailing before the war, when 
for about nine hundred chemically indi- 
vidual dyes we were burdened with 
some thousands of authentic names, 
such as would be found in a standard 
reference work like Schultz’s tables, to 
say nothing of the other names coined 
for the same dyes by the selling houses 
of the German manufacturers and by 
independent dealers. Many colors were 
made only by one firm and had only one 
name. On the other hand, examples 
were common where a color was made 
by ten or more different manufacturers 
and had as many distinct names. Then, 
again, other dyes, like a brand of Safra- 
nine, would be turned out under the 
same name, but a different “mark’’ for 
each dealer. 

We cannot explain why these things 
were so and must feel that the method- 
ical German “slipped up” a little in his 
systematic habit. Neglecting the mo- 
tive, for there undoubtedly was one in 
much of this confusion of names, the 
outstanding feature is a corresponding 
confusion in the purchasing department 
of a mill, and often in the laboratory 
and dye house as well. 

The object of this paper is to call at- 
tention to an apparent tendency in this 
direction on the part of American man- 
ufacturers and dealers. It is hardly a 





protest because the matter has not gone 
far enough yet to require it. We can- 
net, however, urge too strongly on any 
committee of standardization a reason- 
able limit to the numbers of names that 
shall be recognized as authentic. 
“American dyes for American dyers” 
is a justly popular slogan. We cannot 
too strongly back up all genuine efforts 
in the direction of a complete range of 
dyes manufactured entirely on our own 
soil. When we come to the idea, how- 
ever, of American names for all these 
dyes it is a rather different proposition. 
It is hard to illustrate this statement 
properly without quoting the names of 
the various dyes offered for sale, and 
in that way making the matter too per- 
sonal. However, if one sets out to can- 
vass the market for available direct 
dyes, for example, he is at once struck 
with some of the peculiar names by 
which each manufacturer designates his 
own particular series of dyes. His as- 
tonishment is certainly not diminished 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Frank Hemingway, Inc. 
115 Broadway, New York 


; VICTORIA BLUE B 
i VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
CRYSTAL VIOLET 
CRYSTAL VIOLET BASE 
CHROME BROWN 
i DIRECT BROWN RBR 
i ACID BROWN 3RR : 
MALACHITE GREEN 
DIRECT GREEN GG 
DIRECT ROSE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
PICRAMIC ACID 
ORTHONITROPHENOL 
PARANITROPHENOL 
METAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 
PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 
PHOSGENE 
SALICYLIC ACID 
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THE PRESIDENT AND POLI- 
TICS 


The President of the United States 
has issued a call to the voters of the 
nation to register confidence in the Ad- 
ministration and its policies—both at 
home and abroad—by returning a 
Democratic Congress at the Novem- 
ber elections. Mr. Wilson bases his 
appeal on a question of patriotism. 
The inference from his words is that 
if one yotes for a Republican candi- 
date he is unpatriotic. Just wherein 
this lack of patriotism on the part of 
the Republican party comes in it is dif- 
ficult to determine—the records show 
that Republican Senators and Congress- 
men have supported the Administra- 
tion’s war measures quite as loyally as 
have their Democratic colleagues. 

In the early days of the war Mr. Wil- 
son appealed to the Congress to adjourn 
politics until the restoration of peace, 
and it is our impression that the legis- 
lative body has acceded to his request 
in a most satisfactory manner. The 
division on questions which have come 
to a vote in both houses has in nearly 
every case been non-partisan and rather 
along pro-war or pacifist lines. It 
would appear to us that Mr. Wilson 
himself has now become the first to 
inject a political aspect into the legis- 
lative situation. Whether or not the 
voters of the country will accept Mr. 
Wilson’s dictum on the patriotism issue 
remains to be seen—personally we are 
of the opinion that the appeal is more 
likely to harm than to help the Demo- 
cratic cause. 

However the 


President’s remarks 


may affect the coming elections, they 
serve to focus attention on the attitude 
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of the voter—-both as an individual and 
How should one go about 
making a decision in this matter? In 
particular, how should the dyestuff in- 
dustry vote? 

Let us assume—and we do not believe 
we are far wrong in the assumption— 
that the patriotism of both parties is 
equal, that each is equally determined 
to see the war through to a successful 
conclusion and to pursue the Hun re- 
lentlessly until he shall make an uncon- 
ditional surrender. This being the case, 
we have to determine whether patriots 
who will follow the President blindly, 
but who possibly represent political 
policies in regard to internal matters 
which we believe unsound, will make 
heiter legislators and will better serve 
the country’s interests as a whole than 
another set of patriots who will tollow 
him perhaps a little less blindly but 
with whose political convictions in 
other-than-war matters we are in per- 
fect accord. 


as a class: 


It must be borne in mind that the new 
Congress will, in all probability, out- 
live the war, and that it will fall to the 
lot of the gentlemen whom we are to 
elect next week to shape the legislation 
which will govern our destinies in the 
period immediately succeeding the close 
of hostilities. The destiny of the Amer- 
ican Dyestuff Industry is closely bound 
up in the matter of tariff legislation— 
and this is one of the questions upon 
which the new Congress will be called 
upon to act. 

The Reporter recently sent to many 
of its readers a questionnaire, one of the 
sections of which had to do with the 
tariff. From the answers received we 
are certain that both manufacturers and 
consumers of dyestuffs are a solid unit 
in wishing to see the American industry 
protected. It is much more likely that 
the’ necessary protection will be granted 
by a body of legislators whose political 
beliefs favor high tariffs as a general 
principle than by one whose economic 
theories favor a tariff for revenue only. 

We would therefore urge upon all 
elements in the industry the necessity 

(Continued on page 12) 
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lly, When this company made its decision to enter the Coal Tar Dyestuff 
cal Industry there were two courses of development open. 
“s First, to manufacture an extensive line of colors by taking advantage 
vans of the intermediates that could be purchased on the market. Second, the 
ies manufacture at the outset of a more limited number of colors, but starting 
aan at the bottom with the crudes and manufacturing in our own plants the 

yr . . . 
= intermediates required. 

ou 

in The adoption of the first policy would have enabled us to put on the 
er- market at an early date a large line of colors which would have found 

ready sale at considerable profit to ourselves. The second course meant 

1eWw necessarily that our development would be less rapid, that the variety of 
sut- colors produced at first would be less great and that return upon the 
the increased capital it would be necessary to invest could not be expected for 
. to a considerable length of time. 
a We chose the latter of these two courses, because we believe that the 
bene only safe foundation for the development of a self-contained American 
_ color industry is the manufacture of a comprehensive line of intermediates, 
a starting at the bottom from the crudes and on such a large scale as to 
— 7 make it economically sound. 
a 

pon | Our course is of the most vital interest to the various dyestuff con- 
led suming industries, for it guarantees to them an adequate supply of dye- 


stuffs that can never be cut off to leave them again dependent on foreign 
any | supplies. 


the | 
= E. I. du Pont de N & C a 
| we e . u on e emours O. i 
te 
and Dyestuff Sales Department ig 
nit ets = 
aa Wilmington ESTABLISHED 1902 Delaware | 
that The Du Pont American Industries are: IF 
nted E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives. i : 
tical Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals. i= 
Du Port Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes. 
1eral The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable 
omic Coliars ; ; 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals. { 
only. Du Pont Dyestuff Works, Wilmington, Delaware, Coal Tar Dyestuffs. # 
1 all 
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20% Paste Nh 


MERICAN dyestuff consumers have failed to recopize 
benefit to themselves. _ For more than forty years foug 











etn the slow oo of the American dye indusy it I 
tar dyes and incidentally has been a large buyer of Africa 
development of the American dye industry as a whole. fhese 
Synthetic Indigo. 

Previous to the year 1911 the manufacture of Sythetic 
Works, who were selling it at eighteen cents per pound. 191 
reduced their price, first to 16.4 cents and later on to |4ents 
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THE PRESIDENT AND POLI- 
TICS 


(Continued from page 8) 


of giving this matter serious considera- 
tion before going to the polls. It is our 
firm conviction that a Republican Con- 
gress will prosecute the war with every 
bit as much vigor as will a Democratic 
Congress, and we are equally convinced 
that in the period following the war a 
Republican Congress will serve the wel- 
fare of the country in general and of 
the Dvestuff Industry in particular 
much mere truly than will a Democratic 
body. Hence, we say once more, con- 
sider well before you vote. 


AMERICAN NOMENCLATURE 


(Continued from page 7) 

when he finds on making the appro- 
priate dye tests that each series consists 
of approximately the same dves as each 
of the others. There is nearly always 
a Direct Blue 2B and a Chrysamin (and 
once in a while a sad combination of 
the two called green), then a brown 
of the most common type and perhaps 
a Congo Red. The remainder of each 
line is other fairly common colors and 
a few that may be for the moment spe- 
cialized. 

Now what good comes to either the 
manufacturer or consumer in using fan- 
tastic names or even a variety of sim- 
ple names for any one individual color? 
Why not sell the blue as Direct Blue 2B 
if that name has become associated with 
a certain dyestuff, as it apparently has; 
similarly, Chrysamin and Congo Red. 
These materials must by this time have 
got down to where they are purchased 
on a money value basis, and anyone who 
makes any pretense of testing dye sup- 
plies knows what they are regardless 
of the name. 

We can readily understand how this 
condition has come about in the stress 
of rapid development in such a difficult 
field by a number of isolated plants. 
In some cases a company is selling a 
dye under a variety of names to a num- 
ber of consumers. To all appearances 
a color sold in this way is often the 
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same strength and price. FEven if this 
is true, and more particularly if it is 
not, the practice is certainly a step away 
from standardization. 

At times the writer has received either 
samples cr shipments of the same color 
from the same maker under different 
names. The difference seemed to be ac- 
cidental, and while usually not serious, 
may easily lead to confusion. If a sam- 
ple is offered as Diazam Navy Blue 3R 
and the frst delivery is marked Direct 
lark Blue 3R, one may take a chance 
and start using it, but it is safer to 
make inquiries or tests, and both involve 
delay. This has happened a good many 
times in one way or another with sev- 
eral different manufacturers, and is un- 
desirable from the maker’s point of 
view as well as from the user’s. . Prob- 
ably these lapses will disappear as office 
and sales organizations are perfected. 

Perhaps as peculiar a case as yet ob- 
served appeared in the Textile World 
Journal. A manufacturer announced 
a dye under a certain name, and a few 
pages further on his exclusive agent in 
a certain territory announced the same 
dve under an entirely different name. 
If other independent firms handle this 
color in other districts, and each decides 
that he can name it to better advantage 
than the manufacturer, and the process 
goes on for a while, we can truly feel 
for the compiler of an American 
Schultz’s tables. 


\s already suggested, no doubt these 
matters are due more to accident than 
to intention. The examples are given 
more to suggest what to avoid than as 
a criticism of present practice, for such 
practices are by no means general. 
Granted that it is desirable to stand- 
ardize the dyes themselves, it is prac- 
tically a necessity to have systematic 
names if the consumer is to be bene- 
fited by the first standardization. 

In the second place, each dyestuff, 
with comparatively few exceptions, has 
a definite chemical composition just as 
truly as soda ash or sulphuric acid. Ex- 
cept for possible impurities it is just 
the same whether made in one factory 
or in another, or whether made by dif- 
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ferent processes. Its physical proper- 
ties may vary; for example, the same 
color may appear in powder or in crys- 
tals, or in powder and paste, but in gen- 
eral such differences do not seriously 
alter the working properties of the final 
product. 

Now suppose that Direct Blue 2B is 
made by three or four different firms. 
It is hard to see why one should call it 
Direct Blue 2B; a second give it a name 
to fit in with the class name that he 
applies to all of his direct colors: that 
is, one like Diamine or Benzo; a third 
names it after himself or his firm, and a 
fourth, after the town or city in which 
his plant happens to be located. We 
should certainly not care to buy heavy 
chemicals on that basis. 

No doubt the immediate contention 
will be that the specific name chosen, 
especially if it involves the manufac- 
turer’s name, or some word or phrase 
suggestive of it, is a guarantee of the 
quality of that particular product. It is 
true that such a guarantee is of some 
value in a time of development when 
our Blue 2B will be on the market in 
different strength and perhaps in differ- 
ent tones and brightness due to slight 
variations in the impurities left in the 
product by different factories. Small 
matters do at times seriously affect the 
use of the colors. Uniformity of de- 
liveries would also be covered by such a 
real or implied guarantee and in some 
cases would no doubt serve to direct 
the business into certain channels in 
preference to others. 


t seems, however, as though any ob- 
jections raised on this score would be 
covered by following the usual practice 
of adding the maker’s name after that 
of the dyestuff. It has always been true 
that with the exception of a few spe- 
cialties no dyestuff is properly identi- 
fied unless the manufacturer’s name is 
used with that of the dye itself. This 
certainly has all the value that a name 
can carry in the way of a guarantee, 
whether of strength or of properties. 

Further, it hardly seems appropriate, 
even in view of the real triumph some- 
times involved in bringing a valuable 
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domestic dve on to the market, to name 
2 dye after any individual unless he be 
‘he discoverer of something really new. 

So far the suggestions have been 
purely negative, and in fact the writer 
does not propose to suggest anything 
like a complete nomenclature for such 
a large and complicated branch of or- 
ganic chemistry. It has apparently taxed 
the ingenuity of foreign makers, and in 
fact one wonders from the names final- 
ly selected whether they were trying to 
develop a system or trying not to. 

At the present time we have one ad- 
vantage over them, however. They 
were working in a largely unexplored 
field, and no doubt came upon some 
quite unexpected successes, and a sys- 
tem of dye names could be derived with 
difficulty, if at all, that would cover the 
known materials, as well as the new- 
dyes that were continually being per- 
fected. For the present our case is dif- 
ferent, for before venturing out into the 
entirely unknown, our manufacturers 
are trying first to make the essential 
familiar dyestuffs. The constitution and 
properties of these are known and re- 
corded, notably in Schultz’s tables and 
in the various handbooks issued by the 
foreign manufacturers. 

In other words, all the dyes that we 
are likely to encounter are already listed 
(not named) ina fairly systematic man- 
ner. Schultz is based in a general way 
on chemical constitution without regard 
to dyeing properties, and, on the other 
hand, the producers’ lists are based on 
dyeing characteristics without regard to 
constitution. It would seem that a care- 
ful study from the two points of view 
would give -us something reasonably 
simple and of great practical value. 

As to what type of names shall be 
adopted, the writer is inclined to favor 
very little departure from the old prac- 
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tice for reasons that will appear later. 
It is manifestly entirely out of the ques- 
tion to use the true chemical names 
based upon the composition of the 
molecules. Nobody would want to say 
pentamethyl paranosaniline when he 
means Methyl Violet. In general, also, 
a set of names abbreviated from these 
chemical names would not mean much 
to the dyer, or anybody else, and would 
be difficult to learn. A large number of 
words in common use are derived in 
this way, notably Diamine and Benzo. 
While these answer their purpose very 
well, it is desirable to get away from 
names that stand so distinctively for in- 
dividual German dye manufacturers. 

On the whole, it seems better to 
choose names that will indicate the 
properties of the colors in question. Of 
course, nobody expects to cover all the 
uses of such a versatile body as BH 
Black, formerly so widely used as a di- 
rect cotton color, a union dye, a speck 
dve, etc. But since it is classed as a 
direct dye, why not call it Direct Black 
BH, instead of each of a half dozen or 
more makers calling it a separate thing 
for cotton, still another for union goods, 
and perhaps a third for speck dyeing? 

There are about nine hundred indi- 
vidual dyes. Neglecting lighter shades 
like pink and gray, they may be divided 
first into the classes red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violet, black and brown, 
nine groups. Further, for colors that 
do not come directly under these classes 
we already have convenient names in 
use like khaki, rose, slate, etc. 

ach of these main and sub groups 
could next be divided according to 
method of application. Among the more 
prominent of these would be direct, 
acid, basic, chrome, after-chrome, chro- 
mate, sulphur, vat, and possibly print- 








ing. Even finer divisions than this can 
be made if there are a large number of 
dyes in a given class. Direct cotton 
colors can be separated into diazotized 
and developed, after-treated by formal- 
dehyde, or chrome and copper, and so 
on. 

Now if we can realize that there are 
not the vast number of dyes that there 
are names, but less than a thousand, it 
is evident that we have already sep- 
arated them into fairly small groups, 
each of which can be indicated by the 
name of the method of application for 
one-bath dyes, and if necessary, with 
an extra word, prefix or letter for the 
colors applied by two (or more) bath 
methods. Even applying such a simple 
sounding system as this to all the 
known synthetic dyes would be no small 
task. 

The writer would therefore advocate 
retaining a large number of the old 
names. 

(To be continued) 


DESIGN IN RELATION TO FAB- 
RIC PRINTING 


By D. A. 


How many of those engaged in the 
production of printed fabrics have 
paused in their activities for the pur- 
pose of giving serious and analytical 
consideration to the characteristics 
which mark the industry and its prod- 
ucts as quite distinct in the fabric in- 
dustries of the world? It would be safe 
to assert of those engaged upon it in this 
country that the number is ridiculously 
small in comparison with the opportuni- 
ties presented and the vital results at- 
tached to such considerations, for un- 
doubtedly the devotion of a reasonable 
preportion of thought to this end would 
be amply rewarded with much essential 
information and useful hints. 

Wrat Constitutes VALUE? 

We take up an average printed fabric 
and ask ourselves what are the char- 
acteristics which give it a market value? 
In the first place, we discern that it has 
a use or utility value, maybe as hang- 
ings, furniture covers cr dress mate- 
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rials. This “use value” lies in the fabric 
itself, and its degree is mainly deter- 
mined by the quality of the material—- 
the counts of the yarn and the nature 
of the weave. When reaching the print- 
er's hands it is usually a plain fabric 
possessing in more or less degree the 
utility value expected of it. From the 
standpoint of use,there is no reason why 
it should not be placed upon the market 
in that state; and so it might, were it 
not for the human objection to monot- 
ony and the desire for something more 
than the satisfaction of material wants 
alone. This something we might call 
a sense value-—sense of sight-—it is the 
addition of this sight value to the fabric 
which is the work of the printer and 
gives to the product its distinctive char- 
acter. Thus we get in the finished arti- 
cle two clearly defined and distinct val- 
ues lumped together satisfying two 
equally defined human demands, one 
utilitarian, the other emotional, so that 
it may be said the complete printed 
fabric possesses a body and a soul. 
The fabric printer’s unique vocation is 
that of giving a soul to the fabric. How 
often for financial profit this soul is 
nothing but a spook may be left for in- 
dividual printers to decide. 


UtiLity oF Coror 


Tt is interesting to note that, apart 
from its distinct contribution to the 
total value, this addition often increases 
the utility value, as, for instance, when 
the fabrics are covered with decora- 
tions, the design and colors of which 
reduce the necessity for washing to the 
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minimum, or when the design harmo- 
nizes with the use to which the fabric 
is put. Given two designs printed upon 
the same quality of fabric, the deciding 
factor in their sale will accord with the 
merits of the designs printed upon them. 
Commercially, merit is conceded a de- 
sign in accordance with the degree of 
its success in ministering to the emo- 
tions of the purchasers, therefore it 
follows that the printer whose designs 
reflect familiarity with the customs—re- 
ligions, politics and intellect of the peo- 
ples catered for—has an advantage over 
one whose knowledge is only empirical. 
This type of knowledge is the millstone 
which hangs round the neck of the Brit- 
ish print trade, holding it down until 
the soul of it has almost left the body, 
which would have long since happened 
were it not for the few—so few— 
pioneers who instill fresh life and spirit, 
thereby giving the army of empirics 
their opportunity to resuscitate by pi- 
racy the flickering soul of their produc- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, this empirical quali- 
fication in their print buyers and sales- 
men is too often preferred by both mer- 
chants and printers because of its cau- 
tiousness, its safety, the antithesis of 
enterprise. How often when drawing 
attention to the superiority and initiative 
in the matter of design, displayed by 
our oversea competitors, does one meet 
with the soulless comments, “Who 
makes the money?” “Let those who 
like go for glory; we’re out for brass.” 
They forget that while they are out for, 
and possibly getting, the “brass,” an evil 
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reputation for shoddiness accrues, while 
a good one for quality and style at- 
taches to their competitors. This repu- 
tation will, in the long run, claim the 
patronage of that section of the world 
trade which really matters; for while 
no doubt there are still possibilities in 
catering for the uneducated and semi- 
civilized portion of the world’s inhab- 
itants, sight must not be lost of the fact 
that this exploitable market is being 
rapidly reduced year by year by reason 
of the world’s progress, which is not 
only Westernizing the ideas of the East, 
but also enabling them to produce their 
own requirements in mediocre articles 
at a cost we can never hope to compete 
with again. In these days of highly 
perfected machinery and standardized 
chemical formule it is possible for part- 
ly civilized peoples under suitable di- 
rection to produce the bulk of printed 
fabrics needed, and the only chance for 
the success of any industry desiring 
to market its production amongst them 
in the future will lie in the ability to 
supply articles bearing the stamp of a 
higher intelligence. 


Avoip TIIE COMMONPLACE 


It behooves us, then, to have a care 
for the cultivation in our productions 
of qualities which will distinguish them 
from the commonplace, and what are 
these qualities but those already de- 
scribed as of a sight or emotional value? 
The economically wise will contend that 
this catering to cheapness was.the way to 
financial success, but the most elemen- 
tary philosophy should teach us that de- 
terioration of quality is its corollary. 
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We have thought and acted in figures 
at the expense of letters, with the in- 
evitable result that we became mere 
operatives and empirics instead of in- 
itiators and inspirers. 

How to reflect this intelligence in our 
productions is the problem to be solved, 
and the solution will certainly involve 
the discarding of many previous meth- 
ods and practices, foremost amongst 
them the lackadaisical manner in which 
designing, engraving and sampling was 
treated. It is with those who have the 
control of those factors in the produc- 
tion of printed fabrics that the respon- 
sibility for reform will rest. A correct 
appreciation of them will need to be 
cultivated, and the low esteem and low 
value set upon them in pre-war times 
abandoned. 


Especially will it be needful to realize 
that the production of designs is con- 
trolled by an entirely different set of 
circumstances to that of manufactured 
articles, for one may without seriously 
affecting the quality of what is called 
the workmanship of machine-made 
goods, practice the subtle art of buy- 
ing from the cheapest manufacturer, 
engendering a competition which sets to 
work the supplier’s capacity for eco- 
nomically purchasing his raw material, 
organizing his labor and perfecting his 
machinery. 

But with the designer whose raw ma- 
terial is his experience, knowledge and 
skill, whose machinery is his own body 
and soul, and whose capacity for organ- 
ization can only be brought to bear upon 
the amount of food consumed and the 
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numbers of hours he can keep awake, 
such practice produces an entirely dif- 
ferent result. 

Take as illustration a weaver with his 
power loom and a designer with his 
paints and brushes. The full capacity 
of the weaver’s loom is, say, 12 yards 
of cloth per hour, and that cloth per- 
fect; no amount of extra time, thought 
or study on the part of the weaver 
would affect the quality of the fabric; 
but if he falls a victim to the subtle 
art he may by speeding up his loom, by 
lessening his picks and ends, so meet 
his client’s price that he may actually 
be benefiting financially. 

3ut with the designer extra time, 
thought and study does materially af- 
fect the quality of his productions. 
There exists hardly any designer worthy 
of the name who could not improve his 
work every time he tried, and should 
he fall a victim to the ways of com- 
merce he can only circumvent it by cur- 
tailing thought, time and study, unless 
he reduces his meals and his hours of 
sleep, which would immediately react 
on his capacity to produce. 

The realization of this distinction 
twixt the product of the designer and 
that of a machine, by those who have 
the capacity to appreciate the value of 
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good design, must present a sound busi- 
ness reason for treating the designer 
and his work as essentially different 
from that of mechanical production. 
Providing he is capable, freeing the de- 
signer from restriction in thought and 
experiment has always proved a wise 
speculation; while, on the other hand, 
the practice of economy at this stage of 
the fabric printer’s work can no more 
recommend itself than can that of ob- 
taining the services of the cheapest pot- 
boiler for the production of excellent 
pictures. Certainly, if economy must 
be practiced this is the wrong place, for 
a few shillings or even pounds at this 
stage could not materially affect the 
profit or loss upon a transaction worth 
considering, but might make all the dif- 
ference between a moderate and a huge 
success. 


INTEREST THE DESIGNER 


Practical demonstration based upon 
the foregoing consideration by more 
than one enterprising firm has proved 
its soundness, for by a scheme of re- 
muneration on results the maximum ex- 
penditure of thought, experiment and 
interest on the part of the designer has 
been induced, proving eminently satis- 
factory to both parties, the designer con- 
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centrating all his energies upon his 
work with the full knowledge that the 
more time and thought he expends upon 
it the greater his reward, and the mer- 
chant or printer, strengthened by the 
fact that behind him he has a designer 
keenly interested in the success of his 
goods right from their inception, and 
ever on the alert for new ideas and de- 
velopments. 

The use of the designer should not, as 
it invariably does, cease with the actual 
design: no design ought to be engraved 
and no impression passed without his 
participation in the instructions and in- 
spection thereof. Many a good design 
has lost all its subtleties for the want 
of a sympathetic connection between the 
designer who knows them and the en- 
graver who guesses at them, ofttimes 
mistaking virtues for faults and faults 
for intentions; for far too long has the 
average engraving or designs been car- 
ried out on the automatic system, losing 
in the process even more of the soul of 
the inspirer than is lost in the repro- 
duction of a melody by the automatic 
piano-player. 

Goop Drsicns AND Bap CoLoriInG 


Nor shall his services be neglected 
in the important business of coloring 
and sampling. It has broken the heart 
of many a designer to see his work not 
only badly interpreted by the engraver, 
but ruined by faulty and often grossly 
ignorant color and tone schemes. It 
may safely be set down as a fact that 
not one in a hundred -whose business it 
is to draft out the colorings for a design 
possesses any other than routine knowl- 
edge as a qualification for the work, 
possibly the most vital part of the print- 
er’s craft, and certainly calling for the 
exercise of an intimate acquaintance 
with the laws of color harmonies, and 





the bringing of that knowledge to bear 
upon each design in accordance with its 
own peculiar construction. The amount 
of ignorance existing in this department 
is displaved by the frequency with 
which gamuts of other, and often ana- 
tomically different, designs are used in 
lieu of intelligence. 

To sum up, the solution of the prob- 
lem lies in enlisting an appreciable pro- 
portion of art directorship in conduct- 
ing a print works. It would hardly be 
correct to say a larger proportion, see- 
ing that prior to the war such director- 
ship was unknown and unvalued in a 
British print works, but many of our 
ideas have changed since. May not a 
change have come over the idea 
that success in the industry lies 
in copving German, Russian, Italian and 
French prints in staffing a works and 
warehouse with employees mostly igno- 
rant of the rudiments of that which is 
the very soul of the industry, in ignor- 
ing the potential talent of our own coun- 
trymen and revealing to foreign com- 
petitors our business plans by commis- 
sioning their designers as inceptors? It 
should, for since 1914 we have had 
demonstrations galore that similar 
methods in the serious business we have 
on hand are useless but that given other 
and more intellectual methods we have 
been able to hold our own, our country- 
men, given the opportunity, proving 
themselves the equal of friends and foes 
in all things calling for initiative, knowl- 
edge, enterprise and thoroughness.— 
Dyer and Calico Printer. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Work will be started at once to re- 
place the damage done by the recent 
disastrous explosion at the Aetna Chem- 
ical Company’s plant, Heidelberg, Pa. 
The fusion building was destroyed by 
the fire which followed the explosion. 





A $25,000 addition to its organic lab- 
oratory will be erected by the FE. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. The structure will be 45 x 50 
feet, two-tsory and basement. 
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“Heald’s” Quercitron Bark Extract—For Wool and for Cotton 
HYDROSULPHITE Concentrated Powder—BLANKIT—DECROLINE 
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DYESTUFFS 


AND 


| 
si CHEMICALS 
. H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 
122 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
United Chemical Products |Corporation 
4 Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers : 
; YORK AND COLGATE STREETS. TERSEY CITY, N. J. i 
; CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 
ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 
BASIC COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
= DIRECT COLORS GAMBIER-FUSTIC 


1 - CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 


to Light, Fulling and Milling 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, etc., for Weighting, 


Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QuoT ATIONS 
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Bring Us Your 
Dyestuff Problems 


The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as much an 
art as the production of the dyestuff. 


Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical process. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff is often 
necessary to meet the particular requirements of the consumer, 
and the variation of local conditions, due to differences in the 
quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes the dyehouse prob- 
lem an individual one. 


Because of this individual factor the technique of the appli- 
cation of dyes commands today, as it has done in the past, the 
best talent among those distributers who cater to the highest 
class of trade. 


The technical department of this Company is manned by 
chemists who have been picked because of their expert knowl- 
edge, practical experience, and demonstrated ability. Well- 
equipped laboratories are maintained at our different offices, for 
the service of our customers. 


You are invited to submit your problems. Your questions 


are welcome. Our advice in answer involves no obligation on 
your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical 


Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Boston Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Charlotte Hartford Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 








